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PE theV°ft ARILY ' ^ ^ XOm t ,ei ' ltlonar y-] By way of begging 

This doth but petitionarily infer a dextrality in the heavens, 
and we may as reafonabJy conclude a right and left laterality 
in the ark of Noah BrQW f 

Eeti' , ionary. n.f [from petition.] 

1. Supplicatory; coming with petitions. 

Pardon thy petitionary countrymen. Shakefp. 

It is our bafe petitionary breath 
That blows ’em to this greatnefs. Ben. Jobnfon. 

2. Containing petitions or requefts. 

Petitionary prayer belongeth only to fuch as are in them- 
fclves impotent, and ftand in need of relief from others. Hooker. 

I return only yes or no toqueftionary and petitionary epiftles 
of half a yard long. Swift. 

Petitioner, n.f. [from petition.] One who offers a pe¬ 
tition. 

When you have received the petitions, and it will pleafe 
the petitioners well to deliver them into your own hand, let 
your fecretary firft read them, and draw lines under the ma¬ 
terial parts. B(lcgn 

W hat pleafurc can it be to be encumbered with depen¬ 
dences, thronged and furrounded with petitioners ? South. 

Their prayers are to the reproach of the petitioners, and 
to the confulion of vain defires. L’Ejhange. 

His woes broke out, and begg’d relief 
With tears, the dumb petitioners of grief. Dryden. 

The Roman matrons prefented a petition to the fathers; 
this raifed fo much raillery upon the petitioners, that the 
ladies never after offered to direct the lawgivers of their 

_ countrv - . Addifon. 

Peti tory, adj. [petitorius, Lat. petiioire, Fr.] Petitioning; 
claiming the property of any thing. . AinJ'. 

Petre. n.f. [from petra, a ftone.J Nitre; fait petre. See 
Nitre. 

Powder made of impure and greafy petre, hath but a weak 
emillion, and gives but a faint report. Brown. 

The vcffel was firft well nealed to prevent cracking, and 
covered to prevent the falling in of any thing, that might 
unfeafonably kindle the petre. Boyle. 

Nitre, while it is in its native ftate, is called petre-iah, 
when refined falt-petre. Woodwind. 

Petre scent, adj. [jpetrefeens, Lat.] Growing ftone; be¬ 
coming ftone. 

A cave, from whofe arched roof there dropped down a 
petrefeent liquor, which oftentimes before it could fall to the 
ground congealed. Boyle. 

Petrifactt n. n.f. [from petrifo, Lat.] 

1. The a£t of turning to ftone; the ftate of being turned to 
ftone. 

Its concretive fpirit has the feeds of petrifaction and gorzon 
within itfelf. . Brown. 

2. That which is made ftone. 

Look over the variety of beautiful fhells, petrifactions, 
ores, minerals, ftones, and other natural curiofities. Cheyne. 

Pet p i'factive, [from petrifacio, Lat.J Having the power 
to form ftone. 

There are many to be found, which are but the Japi- 
dcfccnces and petrifailive mutation of bodies. Brown. 

Petrification, n.f. [petrification, Fr. from petrify.] A body 
formed by changing other matter to ftone. 

In thele ft range pet. ijications, the hardening of the bodies 
feems to be effected principally, if not only, as in the indu¬ 
ration of the fluid fubftances of an egg into a chick, by al¬ 
tering the difpofition of their parts. Boyle. 

Petri'fick. adj. [petrifeus, Lat.J Plaving the power to 
change to ftone. 

The aggregated foil 

Death with his mace petrifick, cold and dry. 

As with a trident, fmote. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

To Petrify, v. a. [ petrifier , Fr. petra and fio, Lat.] To 
change to ftone. 

Schifm is markt out by the apoftle to the Hebrews, as a kind 
of petrifying crime, which induces induration. Decay of Piety. 

Though their fouls be not yet wholly petrified, yet every . 
a£t of fin makes gradual approaches to it. Decay of Piety. 
A few refemblc petrified wood. Woodward. 

Full in the midft of Euclid dip at once. 

And petrify a genius to a dunce. Pope. 

To Pe'trify. v. n. To become ftone. 

Like Niobewe marble grow, 

And petrify with grief. Dryden. 

Petroleum. \ H 'J‘ Fr-] 

Petrol or petroleum is a liquid bitumen, black, floating on 

■ the water of fpriiigs. Woodward. 

Pe'tronel. n. f. [petrinal , Fr.] Apiftol; a fmall gun uled 
by a horfeman. 

And he with pctrbnel upheav’d, 

Inftead of fhield the blow receiv’d. 

The gun recoil’d as well it might. Hudilras. 

Pf/tticoat. n.f. petit and coat. J The lower part of a wo¬ 
man’s drefs. 7 


PET 

What trade art thou, Fuble ?-a woman’s taylor fa 
Wilt thou make as many holes in an enemy’s battle « * 
haft done in a woman’s petticoat ? v/ ’ 

Her feet beneath her petticoat , aie fp'arc. 

Like little mice, ftole in and out. 

As if they fear’d the light. - 

It is a great compliment to the fex, that thfe virt^T^’ 
generally fnewn in petticoats. “5* .are 

To fifty chofen fylphs, of fpecial note, 4dd fin. 

We truft th’important charge, the petticoat • 

Oft have we known that fevenfold fence to fail 
Though ftiff with hoops, and arm’d with ribs of wha , c> 

Pettifogger. *■/ [corrupted fron ^pltti^/ 

vogue, Ir.] A petty fmall-rate lawyer. » P et,t and 

The worft conditioned and leaft cliented fietivosruers „ . 

Sn, “° f rC, “ Ee ’ 

To fhare with knaves in cheating fools. tj. 

Confider, my dear, how indecent it is to abandon ‘ ***' 
Ihop and follow pettifoggers ; there is hardly a plibet IT 
two country elquires about a barren acre, but you draw Zw 
felf m as bail, lurety or lolicitor. Arbutbnot’s Hi ft 

Phyficians are apt to defpife empiricks, lawvlr/'w 
loggers, merchants and pedlars. ’ /' Ul f 

Pe-ttin ess. «./ [from petty.] Smallnefs ; littlenefs; S' 
hderablenefs ; unimportance. mcon- 

The Ioffes we have borne, the fubje&s we 
Have loft, and the difgrace we have di^efted • 

To anfwer which, his pettinef would bow under. SbakeA 
Pe ttish. adj. [from pet.] Fretful; pcevifh. 

Nor doth their childhood prove their innocence- 
They’re froward, pettijh, and unus’d tofmile. ’ Creech 
Pettishness n.f [from pettijh.] Fretfulnefs; peeviWs 
Like children, when we lofe our favourite plaything we 
throw away the reft in a fit of pettijhnefs. AV , 

Petti'toes. n.f. [petty and toe. J 

1. The feet of a fucking pig. 

2. Feet in contempt. 

My good clown grew fo in love with the wenches fong, 
that he would not far Ins pettitoes, till he had both tune and 
n n ,• , Shakejpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

[f fa ' ian -] Thebreaft; figurative by privacy 
PETTY. „ij. Fr.] SmalliW.de/atfci gfej*, 
little. 9 

When he had no power; 

But was a petty fervant to the ftate, 

He was your enemy. Shahefpeare's Coriolmts. 

It is a common experience, that dogs know the dog-killer; 
when, as in time of infedlion, fome petty fellow is fentout 
to kill the dogs. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

It importeth not much, fome petty alteration or difference 
it may make. « 

Will God incenfe his ire 
For fuch a petty trefpafs. 

From thence a thoufand leffer poets fprurig. 

Like petty princes from the fall of Rome. & Denham. 
They believe one only chief and great God, which hath 
been from all eternity ; who when he propofed to make the 
world, made, firft other gods of a principal order; and after, 
the lun, moon and ftars, as petty gods. Stillinfieet. 

By all I have read of petty commonwealths, as well a3 the 
great ones, it feems to me, that a free people do of thern- 
lelves divide into three powers. Swift. 

Bolonia water’d by the petty Rhine. Addifon. 

Can there an example be given, in the whole courfe of 
this war, where we have treated the pettiejl prince, with 
whom we have had to deal, in fo contemptuous a manner. 

Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Pe ttcoy. n.f. An herb. Ainfwortb. 

Pe tulance, tn.f [petulance, Fr. pctulantia, Lat.J Sauci- 
Pe'tulancy. J nefs ; peevilhnefs ; wantonnefs. 

It was excellently faid of that philolbpher, that there was 
a wall or parapet of teeth fet in our mouth, to reftrain the 
petulancy of our words. Ben. Jobnfon. 

Such was others petulancy, that they joyed to fee their bet¬ 
ters fhamefully outraged and abufed. ' King Charles. 

Wife men knew that which looked like pride in fome, and 
like petulance in others, would, by experience in affairs and 
converfation amongft men, be in time wrought off. Clarendon. 

However their numbers, as well as their inlolence and per- 
verfenefs increafed, many inftances of petulancy and feurrility 
arc to be feen in their pamphlets. Swift. 

There appears in our age a pride and petulancy in youth, 
zealous to caft off the ientiments of their fathers and 
teachers. Watts’s Logick. 

Pe'tulant. adj. [petitions, Lat. petulant, Fr.] 
i. Saucy; perverfe. 

If the opponent fees victory to incline fo his fide, let Wm 
fliew the force of his argument, without too importunate and 
petulant demands of an anfwer. Watts. 

2. Wancon. 
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2. Wanton. , , . . , . p 

The tongue of a man is fo petulant, and his thoughts lo 
variable, that one fhould not lay too great ftrefs upon any 
prefent fpeeches and opinions. Spectator, Fs 439. 

Petulantly, adv. [from petulant.] With petulance : with 
faucy pertnefs. 

Pew. n.f [puye, Dutch.] A feat inclofed in a church. 

When Sir Thomas More was lord chancellor, he did ufe, 
at mafs, to fit in the chancel, and his lady in a pew. Bacon. 

Should our fex take it into their heads to wear trunk 
breeches at church, a man and his wife would fill a whole 
pew. Addi f° n ’ 

Pe'wet. n.f. [piewit, Dutch.] 
j. A water fowl. 

We reckon the dip-chick, fo named of his diving and 
littlenefs, puffins, pewets, meawes. Carew. 

2. The lapwing. Ainf. 

PE'WTER. n.f. [peauter, Dutch.] A compound of metals; 
an artificial metal. 

Coarfe pewter is made of fine tin and lead. Bacon. 

The pewter, into which no water could enter, became 
more white, and liker to filver, and lefs flexible. Bacon. 

Pewter diflies, with water in them, will not melt cafily, 
but without it they will; nay, butter or oil, in themfelves 
inflammable, yet, by their moifture, will do the like. Bacon. 

2. The plates and difties in a houfe. 

The eye of the miftrefs was wont to make her pewter 
Ihine. Addifon. 

Pew'terer. n.f. [from pewter.] A fmith who works in 
pewter. 

He fliall charge you and difeharge you with the motion of 
a pewterer s hammer. Shakefpear’s Henry IV. 

We caufed a (kilful pewterer to clofe the veftel in our 
prefence with foder exquifitely. Boyle. 

Phenomenon, n.f. This has fometimes phenomena in the 
plural. [< pa.lvop.aov .] An appearance in the works of nature. 

The paper was black, and the colours intenfe and thick, 
that the phenomenon might be confpicuous: Newton. 

Thele are curiofities of little or no moment to the under- 
ftandiiur the phenomenon of nature. Newton. 

Phagede'n^. n.f. [QxyiSxnx ; from tpolyu, edo , to cat.] 
An ulcer, where the Iharpnefs of the humours eats away the 
flefli. 

PHaGEDe'N ous*. l^gedenique, Fr.] Eating; corroding. 

Phagedcnick medicines, are thofe which eat away fungous 
or proud flefh. 

A bubo, according to its malignancy, either proves eafily 
curable, or terminates in a phagedenous ulcer with jagged, 
lips. Wifeman's Surgery • 

When they are very putrid and corrofive, which circum- 
ftances give them the name of foul phagedenick ulcers, fome 
fpirits of wine Ihould be added to the fomentation. Sharp. 
Pha'lanx. n.f [phalanx, Lat. phalange , Fr.J A troop of 
men clofely embodied. 

Far otherwile th’ inviolable faints. 

In cubic phalanx firm, advanc’d entire 

Invulnerable, impenetrably arm’d. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Who bid theftork, Columbus-like explore 
Heav’ns not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 

Who calls the council, ftates the certain day ? 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? Pope. 

The Grecian phalanx, movelefs as a tow’r. 

On all fides batter’d, yet refifts his pow’r. Pope. 

Phanta'sm. In. f [tpdvlao-fi.x, (pafixaix ; phantafme, phan- 
Phanta'sma. 5 tafie, Fr.] Vain and airy appearance; fome- 
thing appearing only to imagination. 

All the interim is 

Like a phantafma or a hideous dream. Shakcfpeare . 

This armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court 
A phantafn, a monarcho, and one that makes fport 
To the prince and his book-mates. Shakcfpeare. 

They believe, and they believe amifs, becaufe they be but 
phantafms or apparitions. Raleigh’s Hifi. of the World. 

If the great ones were in forwardnefs, the people were 
in fury, entertaining this airy body or phantafn with incredible 
affe&ion ; partly out of their great devotion to the houfe of 
York, partly out of proud humour. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
Why, 

In this infernal vale firft met, thou call’ft 

Me father, and that phanta’m call’ft my fon. Milton. 

Affaying, by his devilifh art, to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Ulufions, .as he lift, phantafms and dreams. ~ Milton. 
Phanta'stical. ) 0 
Phanta'stick. S See Fantastical. 

Pha'ntom. n.f [phantomc, French.] 

1. A fpe&re; an apparition. 

If he cannot help believing, that fuch thiiigs he faw and 
heard, he may flill have room to believe that, what this airy 
phantom faid is not abfolutcly to be relied on. Attcrlury. 

A conftant vapour o’er the palace flics ; 

Strange phantoms rifing as the milts arife ; 
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Dreadful as hermit’s dreams in haunted Ihades; _ 

Or bright, as vifions of expiring maids. Pope. 

2. A fancied vifion. 

Reftlefs and impatient to try every fcheme and overture of 
prefent happinefs, he hunts a phantom he can never overtake. 

Roger's Sermons. 

As Pallas will’d, along the fable Ikies, 

To calm the queen, the phantom filler flies. Pope. 

Pharisaical, adj. [from pharifee.] Ritual ; externally reli¬ 
gious, from the fedt of the Pharifees, whofe religion con- 
lifted almoft wholly in ceremonies. 

The caufes of fuperftition are pleafmg and fenfual rites, 
excefs of outward and pharifaical holinefs, over-great reve¬ 
rence of traditions, which cannot but load the church. Bacon. 

Suffer us not tq be deluded with pharifaical walhings in¬ 
ftead of chriftian reformings. ^ King Charles. 

Pharmaceutical. I adj. [(p^,ui«c£u7i/.of,from pa^axeuw.] 
Pharmace'utick. J Relating to the knowledge or art of 
pharmacy, or preparation of medicines. 

Pharmacologist, n.f [(poi^oixov and \syu.] One who 
writes upon drugs. 

The ofteocolla is recommended by the common pharma- 
co/ogifts as an abforbent and conglutinator of broken bones. 

Woodward on Fofftls. 

Pharmacology, n.f. [(px^xxov and Afyw.J The know¬ 
ledge of drugs and medicines. 

Pharmacopoeia, n.f. [(pxpuxy.ov and irod.ui ; pharmacopee, 
Fr.] A difpenfatory; a book containing rules for the com- 
polidon of medicines. 

Pharmaco'polist. n. f. [(pd^fxxxov and jrwXsw ; pharmact- 
pole , Fr.] An apothecary ; one who fells medicines. 
Pha'rmacy. n.f. [from a medicine; pharmacies 

Fr.] The art or practice of preparing medicines; the trade 
of an apothecary. 

Each dole the goddefs weighs with watchful eye, 

So nice her art in impious pharmacy. Garth. 

Pha ros, ln.f [from pharos .in Jtgypt.] A light-houfe; a 
Phare, i lantern from the Ihore to direct failors. 

He augmented and repaired the port of Oftia, built a 
pharos or light-houfe. Arbiithnot on Coins. 

Pharyngo'tomy. n.f [tpdfvyg and re/xvv.] The act of 
making an incilion into the wind-pipe, uled when fome tu¬ 
mour in the throat hinders refpiration. 

Pha'sels. n. f. [phafeoli, Lat.] French beans. Ainf 

Pha'sis. n.f In the plural phafes. [<p«Vif; phafe, Fr.] Ap¬ 
pearance exhibited by any body; as the changes of the moon. 

All the hypotheles yet contrived, were built upon too nar¬ 
row an infpection of the phafes of the univerfe. Glanvill. 
He o’er the feas lhall love, or fame purfue ; 

And other months, another phafis view; 

Fixt to the rudder, he lhall boldly fteer, 

And pafs thofe rocks which Tiphys us’d to fear. Creech. 
Phasm. n.f. [(pxo-fxx.] Appearance; phantom; fancied ap¬ 
parition. 

Thence proceed many aereal fictions and phafms, and chy- 
mseras created by the vanity of our own hearts or feduction of 
evil fpirits, and not planted in them by God. Hammonds 
Phe'asant. n. f. [faifan, Fr. phafianus , from Phafis, the river 
of Cholchos.] A kind of wild cock. 

The hardelt to draw are tame birds ; as the cock, peacock 
and pheafiant. Peacham on Drawing. 

Preach as I pleafe, I doubt our curious men 
Will chufe a pheafiant ftill before a hen. Pope. 

Pheer .n.f. A companion; SeeFEER. Spenjer: 

To Pheese. v. a. [perhaps to feaze.] To comb; to fleece ; 
to curry. 

An he be proud with me. I’ll pheefie his pride. Shakefp. 
Phf.ni copter, n.f. [(pemxo7r!f£(§p ; phevnicopterus, Lat.J A 
kind of bird, which is thus deferibed by Martial: 

Dat mi hi penna rubens nomen fed lingua gulofis 
Noftra fapit ; quidfi garrula lingua foret ? 

He blended together the livers of guiltbeads, the brains of 
pheafants and peacocks, tongues of phenicopters , and the melts 
of lampres. Hakewill on Providence. 

Phe’nix. n.f [<£om£; phoenix, Lat.] The bird which is 
fuppofed to exift fingle, and to rife again from its own afhes. 
There is one tree, the phenix throne; one phenix 
At this hour reigning there. Shakefp. Tempefi. 

To all the fowls he feems a pbenix. Milton. 

Having the idea of a phenix in my mind, the firft enquiry 
is, whether fuch a thin£ does exift ?' Locke. 

Phenomenon, n.f. [(pxi'jo/xew, pbenomene,¥r. it is therefore 
often written phenomenon-, but being naturalif'ed, it has changed 

the ee, which is notin the Englifti language, tor.] 

1. Appearance ; vifible quality; 

Short-lighted minds are unfit to make philofophers, whofe 
bufinefs it is to deferibe in comprehenfiye theories, the pheno* 
mena of the world and their caufes. Burnet. 

The moft confiderable phenomenon, belonging to terreftrial 
bodies, is gravitation, whereby all bodies in the vicinity of 
the earth prefs towards its centre. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2 . Any thing that ftrikes by anv new appearance. 

W p * Phi'**, 
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